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For Sports Car Racing Buffs 



3WBPCU1I 



by Mike McCarville 




V GRAND PRIX 



In the earliest of morning light, 
the occasional flutter of an 
awakening bird can be heard. The 
slight slap of water propelled by a 
steady breeze competes only with 
the flutters, and with the rustling of 
leaves, and as the stars dim, the 
muted voices of early risers 
break the stillness. 

Then, the sound of an engine. 

Two engines. Loud, umnuffled 
engines. Then a third. The crunch of 
tires on gravel. A fourth. Shouts, 

A camper door slams with that 
peculiar metallic sound, A fifth, 

A sixth. Soon, the sounds are so 
mixed they defy definition. 

The voice on the loud speaker cuts 
through the sounds: “First practice 
in 25 minutes.” 

And it is as if a beehive has 
been disturbed. 

The crescendo of powerful engines 
obliterates all else, signaling the 
beginning of a weekend unique in 
Oklahoma, unique in the Midwest, 
and almost unique in America, 

Tt is the July weekend of the 
Ponca City Grand Prix, a gathering 
of sports car racing huffs from 
across the country, lured by the 
challenge of a mile and a half long 
race course which for 51 other 
weekends each year is the scenic 
asphalt drive through Lake Ponca 
Park in Ponca City. 

They have come here from 
Colorado, Kansas, Florida, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Tennessee, New York, 
Texas, Indiana, Louisiana, and 
other states, these amateur racers 
who think little of a 1,000-mile 
round-trip weekend to pursue their 
amateur road-racing avocations. 

They park their campers, their 
vans, their trailers and their RVs 
underneath the cottonwoods and 
the cedars, unloading their race cars 
from every conceivable conveyance. 


Wives, children, friends, 
neighbors, spill from the vehicles also. 

It is a gathering. A different 
gathering, too, for Ponca City is one 
of only two races in America held on 
normal-traffic roads. The second 
is half a country away, at Long 
Beach, California, and it is a bare 
babe in arms compared to Ponca 
City's long-standing, ranking as 
America's premier, true road- racing 
course. 

For 15 years now, the Ponca City 
American Business Club (Ambucs) 
and the Oklahoma Region of the 
Sports Car Club of America have 
joined forces to stage the Ponca City 
Grand Prix. It has been a profitable 
union, both in terms of civic 
endeavor and the luring of 
tourists/ spectators to Oklahoma. 

In 1976, the Grand Prix was 
officially designated a Bicentennial 
Event. 

In recent years, the Ambucs have 
used race profits for speech therapy 
scholarships, for construction of a 
fence at the Opportunity Center for 
retarded children of Kay County, 
and for other civic and educational 
projects. Every year, a portion of the 
profits is given to the City of 
Ponca City for improvements in 
the city's 20 parks. 

The races — held each year on the 
weekend nearest July 4th“actually 
begin on Friday, as competitors 
and spectators begin filling local 
motels. 

On Friday night, the intersection 
of Fifth and Grand downtown is 
blocked off and the racers unload 
their multi-colored, decal -covered 
vehicles for “tech inspection,” 
a regular pre-race agony w r hich 
could result in a sleepless night to 
correct a mechanical or safety defect. 
Crowds generally gather, young 
and old eyes alike glowing as they 
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take in the promise that the gleaming 
metal and paint holds. 

On Saturday morning, the real 
activity begins* Around the course, 
water-filled barrels, old tires and hay 
bales put in place by volunteers 
on two previous weekends, are 
double-checked by safety-conscious 
Ambuc and SCCA officials* 

The first of an annual 10,000-plus 
spectators begin to arrive, adding 
their printed t-shirts, cutoff 
bluejeans, hats of all sizes and 
descriptions, cameras by the legion, 
and voices, to the gathering* 

Just east of the lake, a flat-bed 
truck is equipped with tables and 
chairs and numerous timing devices. 
Here sit the timers and scorers, 
whose job it is to keep track of 
which car is on which lap, who's in 
first, and who’s in last* From the 
truck, which parallels the main 
“straight,” and the start finish line, 
Turn One is visible to the north, 
and Turn Six to the south. 

A quick tour of the Lake Ponca 
drive as a race course; From the 
start/finish Line, the cars head north, 
into a left-hand, uphill turn into a 
very short straight (which at racing 
speeds is no straight at all ) , then 
into a tight right-hand turn, 

Turn Two, accelerating through 
Turn Two A, through Turn Three, 
into a sweeping right-hand Turn 
Four, and then into Turn Five, the 
fastest of the six turns. Down the 
hill, from the fastest of the turns, 
to the slowest. Turn Six is a 
backwards “L” which requires severe 
braking before entering, and driving 
skill upon entering. Through Turn 
Six, then down the main straight 
to the start/finish line again* 

Inside this course is the “false 
grid,” where the cars line up to begin 
each race. Adjacent are the scales, 
used to weigh each car to insure 
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RACING FLAGS AND WHAT THEY MEAN 

1 GREEN:Race is under way at the instant the 
green flag falls. When displayed ; the green flag 
indicates that the course is clear. 2.BLACK WITH 
ORANGE BALL IN CENTER:There is something 
mechanically wrong with your car. Proceed to your 
pit at reduced speed. 3 RED- Stop immediately. 
Clear the circuit as well as circumstances permit 
The race has been stopped. A. BLUE WITH 
DIAGONAL YELLOW STRIPE: Motionless — 
another competitor is following you very closely. 
Waved- a faster competitor is trying to overtake 
you Give way 5 WHITE: An ambulance or service 
vehicle is on the circuit Take care. 6. YELLOW: 
Motionless - take care. Danger. No passing until 
past emergency area 7 BLACK:Complete the lap 
you are now on Then stop for consultation. 
Furled - Warning You are driving in an unsafe 
or improper manner If continued, you will be given 
a black flag 8 YELLOW WITH VERTICAL RED 
STRIPES: Take care Oil has been spilled or a 
slippery condition exists somewhere on the road. 

9 CHECKERED:You have finished the race 
Complete one more lap cautiously before stopping 
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it is within the weight limits for its 
class of competition. Close by are 
the pit and paddock areas, where 
mechanics and drivers labor over 
their cars before, during and after 
qualifying runs and actual races. 
This also is where the campers and 
other vehicles are parked. 

At track-side, just north of the 
timing and scoring flat-bed, sits 
a wrecker, an ambulance, and a fire 
truck. A helicopter sits on the 
infield area. Just in case. 

At each comer around the 
course, there are flagging and 
communications volunteers who 
monitor track conditions and spring 
into action in the event of accidents 
or on -course obstacles. All are 
trained in safety techniques and have 
emergency equipment at hand. 

As the hour of the first race 
approaches, the sounds gradually 
diminish, until there exists a muted 
silence, as if everyone is holding 
their collective breath. 

Photographers scurry for their 
vantage points. Spectators crowd the 
fences along the main straight and 
Turn Six. A be whiskered fan rushes 
from one of two snack stands with 
a cold drink in one hand and a 
hot dog in the other. 

Then an official on the false grid 
raises an arm and signals in a 
counter-clockwise motion. It is the 
signal to start engines. The staccato 
sounds erupt. The blipping of 
throttles recalls a yo-yo: up and 
down, up and down, the noise goes. 
Then, the signal to enter the 
course, and the cars, in pairs, 
pull from the grid onto the course 
and spurt off, their exhausts raising 
the excitement level ten-fold. 

As the cars enter Turn One, 
they begin to form up, running at 
part throttle. As they slowly navigate 
the course, the official starter 

eight 


awaits them at the start 'finish line. 
Into Turn Six, and through it. 

The green flag is up. As the two lead 
cars cross the line, the flag drops 
and the race is on, the cars 
accelerating swiftly into Turn One, 
jockeying for position. 



This scene is repeated over and 
over at Ponca City each year. 

In recent years, there have been an 
average of 8 separate races in 
different classes of competition. 
Often, there are races within races, 
two or more classes being started 
together, as is the case in the 
growing- in-popularity "Showroom 
Stock” racing series. These are 
street-stock vehicles, with safety 
equipment added, driven to the race 
course by their owners and 
t hopefully) driven home once the 
racing is ended. 

To Ponca City come those amateur 
racers whose goal it is to one day 
be professionals. And there are 
those who seek only to compete, 
knowing that come Monday morning, 
the 8-to-5 job back home awaits. 

It is this mixture of goals and 
attitudes that contributes to the 
popularity of the Ponca City Grand 
Prix, and to road racing in general. 

An estimated 300 volunteer workers 
from the Ambucs and the Oklahoma 
Region, SCCA, make Ponca City 
work each year. 

For 15 years, they have created an 
event unique not just because it 
occurs in Oklahoma, but because it 
draws to the state those who 
would have no other reason to come. 
It gives those from Oklahoma who 
participate the opportunity to say, 
"See You Next Year!” 

And each year, when the 10,000- 
plus spectators are gone and the 
race drivers are back at their 
8-to-5 jobs, and the water-filled 
barrels have disappeared, the 
occasional flutter of an awakening 
bird can be heard in the 
morning stillness. 

The slight slap of water propelled 
by a steady breeze competes only 
with the flutters, and with the 
rustling of leaves. 

OKLAHOMA TODAY 






BY BRUMMETT ECHOHAWK 

I remember a few of the old Pawnee 
Scouts. They were proud but bent with 
age. Some I remember well. Others, I 
knew by stories told by elders of 
the tribe. 

The Pawnee Scouts were held in 
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peacefully beyond were Indian ponies 
of many colors* 

Inside the Roundhouse was a fire 
that blazed from a pit. The pit was 
in the center of a dirt floor* People 
sat in a huge circle, leaving space 
around the fire for dancers* 

On the west side, and facing east, 
were the Chiefs and Veterans. There, 
too, was the American flag attached 
to a fresh-cut willow pole* Seated 
next to the flag, the place of honor, 
were the old Scouts. They wore buck- 
skin leggings trimmed with scalps; 
broadcloth breechcloths; moccasins 
with fine beadwork; bear claw neck- 
laces; Presidential medallions. Their 
braids were wrapped in otter hides, 
A few still wore the old-time scalp 
lock with an eagle feather. In earlier 
times, the scalp lock was painted red 
and dressed to stand upright as a 
challenge for the enemy to come take 
it. They wore paint on their faces* 
Paint of family colors and paint to 
signify something holy. The paint was 
set at the comers of the eyes and at 
the part of the hair. 

They were proud men . . , warriors 
who had worn United States Cavalry 
blue* 

When one hears Indians and Cav- 
alry, he automatically sees war bon- 
netted Ind ians and saber w ielding 
white soldiers in blue riding head-on 
into each other with war whoops and 
bugles. This was not always the case; 
but history seldom mentions this. 
There was a battalion of blue-coated 
Indians in Washington's Army at Val- 
ley Forge. The Civil War saw Indian 
units in both Blue and Grey* During 


the Indian Wars, there were seden- 
tary tribes who faced extinction de- 
fending themselves against large hos- 
tile tribes — and against the tide of 
European settlers who took them as 
fair game* Such tribes made treaties 
with the Government, which offered 
protection from both forces* A few of 
these tribes joined forces with the 
Government for it meant a chance to 
defend their lands, which now had 
become the battleground of the In- 
dian Wars* 

Such was the case with the Paw- 
nees* They had lived in permanent 
villages in Nebraska. Theirs was a 
history of survival* They repelled 
Spanish invaders in 1740. The Santa 
Fe Trail pushed into the Pawnee 
Nation, bringing immigrants ■ . * im- 
migrants and smallpox* Smallpox 
killed 3,000 Pawnees in 1833, In 1849, 
gold was discovered in California. 
The Oregon Trail trampled through 
the Pawnee Nation, bringing more 
immigrants , * , immigrants and Asi- 
atic cholera* 1,234 Pawnees died in 
the Gold Rush year. The tribe was 
removed south to Indian Territory 
where their ranks were thinned by 
typhoid fever. In 1800 there had been 
10,000 Pawnees in Nebraska. In 1900 
* * . in Pawnee, Oklahoma . * * only 
640 Pawnees were left* 

The Pawnee Scouts I knew were 
warriors of old and a residue of a 
once proud nation. 

THE PAWNEE SCOUTS L to R. mite Horse 
Man that Left His Enemy Lying in the Water 
Night Chief Baptiste Bayhylle {standing}. Curley 
Chief s grandfather t name not known for certain / 

Not known. Coo tah wi kuts-ooh rah wak-oohah (Echo 
Hawk} Coo towy coots-ooder a oos (Blue Hawk}. 
Tu^rixteta-ru-perow {Coming Around with Herd} 
Baling his Sun. Dog Chief (Simon Adams}, 


great respect. 

On Armistice Day, when 
I was just a young boy, 
the Pawnees always held a 
war dance and feast to honor 
their warriors. While there were vet- 
erans of the Spanish American War 
and World War I in the tribe, the 
Pawnees paid special tribute to the 
aging Scouts of the Indian Wars. 

The Armistice Day war dance with 
the old Scouts was an exciting event* 
It was held in the South Round- 
house, which was ten miles south of 
Pawnee. The Roundhouse was a 
wooden version of the ancient Pawnee 
earth lodge, except that it was larger* 
Like the earth lodge, it had a smoke 
hole at the top and a “hallway" and 
door that faced east to greet the 
morning star. Its grounds were al- 
ways crowded on Armistice Day* 
Parked about were wagons, 
buggies, and a few Model 
T Fords. Grazing 



Pawnee word for money Is “ pah- 
pitches/* but if the inflection is 
changed slightly the word means 
nails. If you answered with the wrong 
inflection, the old warrior would hand 
you a few shingle nails, which he 
carried in his pocket especially for 
that purpose. If you answered “pah- 
pi tches” with the correct inflection. 
High Eagle would give you the coin. 
So it was that High Eagle rewarded 
me with a silver dollar* 

Walking Sun. He lived south of 
Pawnee near the Cimarron river 
where he raised spotted horses. Like 
other old time Pawnees, Walking Sun 
came to town on Saturdays. They 
called Saturday, “The day we come 
to town to look at each other.” So on 
“look-at-each-other” day the old ones 
came to town to visit. They gathered 
at Wes Howe’s grocery store where 
they talked and laughed. They talked 
of the old days on the plains when 
all rode fine horses. When a Model 
T Ford ducked by, they stopped talk- 
ing and scowled at the thing they 
called “Smokey Behind.” Though up 
in age Walking Sun took active part 
in tribal affairs. He lived a good life. 

John Haymond. It is probable that 
this Scout got his name from Lt* 
Hammond who was an aide to Cot 
Kanald Mackenzie under whose com- 
mand the Pawnee Scouts once served. 
Since Indian names caused difficul- 
ties at the calling of the muster roll. 


There was Dog Chief. Once, riding 
in a skirmish between the Pawnee 
Scouts and hostile Indians, Dog Chief 
took an enemy arrow in the foot. He 
took his enemy’s scalp, then rode all 
day with the arrow lodged in his heel. 
That night the arrow was removed by 
other Pawnee Scouts. Dog Chief al- 
ways carried a brass tomahawk into 
battle. In later years he cradled the 
tomahawk in his arms as he war 
danced on Armistice Day. 

Dog Chief gave me a battered grey 
hat. As a youngster, I was proud of 
that hat. I was prouder when I no- 
ticed words scrawled inside the old 
hat: “Simon Adams, U* S. Indian 
Scouts”, Dog Chief had enlisted under 
the English name of Simon Adams* 

There was High Eagle. I saw him 
ride a horse in his old age. It was 
an impressive sight. High Eagle, a 
veteran of the Powder River cam- 
paign, once gave me a silver dollar 
when I was attending Pawnee Indian 
Boarding School. The school dis- 
couraged youngsters from talking 
Pawnee. But the old timers encour- 
aged the opposite, and High Eagle 
was one of them. Speaking Pawnee, 
High Eagle would ask us school kids 
if we wanted money or nails. The 


the Scouts often took names of their 
officers, agents and also names of 
Presidents. Over the years, and due to 
varied spellings, the name Haymond 
could have evolved from Hammond. 
John Haymond had been a brave 
warrior. He had a long scar on the 
top of his head. It was from a close 
call when an enemy arrow ripped 
through his scalp* 

Fancy Eagle. He was bom in Ne- 
braska during the time his people 
were on a fall buffalo hunt. He was 
the youngest of the Pawnee Scouts 



during 
the Cam- 
paign of 
1876-77. Fancy 
Eagle, whose English name 
was Rush Roberts, later be- 
came the Chief of the Skedee 
band of Pawnees. He died in 
1958 and was buried with Military 
honors. He was 98 years old. 

Echo Hawk. My grandfather. Echo 
Hawk had died when I was just a few 
months off the cradle board. Echo 
Hawk was over six feet tall in moc- 
casins. He rode a black horse with its 
head painted with white clay to sym- 
bolize an eagle. On his pony's chest 


was a beaded rosette upon which was 
the skull of an eagle. A fine warrior, 
he often preferred a bow and arrow 
over the single shot muzzle loader. 
A kind man, he raised horses and 
gave many to needy families of the 
tribe. He also gave horses to his 
former enemies, the Cheyennes, who 
were now removed to western Okla- 
homa. He had two names. One was 
“They All Know Him.” Probably 
given to him because of his kindness. 
Echo Hawk was his warrior name. 
To the Pawnees, the hawk is a skill- 
ful hunter and warrior that does not 


sing. Such was Grandpa Echo Hawk. 
As a Pawnee Scout, he never sang of 
his own coups, but the Pawnee tribe 
did; they “echoed” his deeds. Thus 
the name: Echo Hawk — “A Warrior 


Whose Deeds are Echoed.” 

There were two notable Scouts who 
had unusual names. Their tribal 
names were difficult to pronounce 
even for their commanders, Major 
Frank North and Captain Luther 
North. Brothers, the Norths who were 
white officers, had grown up in Paw- 
nee country and spoke Pawnee flu- 
ently. After much tongue- twisting, 
Major North decided to call the two 
Scouts, “Tah-Kah Number One” and 
“Tah-Kah Number Two” instead of 
their original names. “Tah-kah” in 
Pawnee is a name given a boy who 


has not yet earned an adult name. 
At roll call when Major North called, 
“Tah-kah Number One” and “Tah- 
kah Number Two,” the two Indians 
in blue coats answered “Ho!” This 
brought chuckles from the troops. 
After the two Scouts distinguished 
themselves in battle, the names of 
“Tah-kah Number One" and “Tah- 
kah Number Two” commanded honor. 

Baptise Bayhylle. Bayhylle was a 
half breed Pawnee. He was a sergeant 
and interpreter for the Pawnee Scouts. 
His tribal name was “One Whom The 
Great Spirit Shines Down Upon.” 
Like many Pawnee Scouts, before the 
advent of the repeating rifle, Bay- 
hylle preferred the bow and arrow. 
In a clash with hostile Indians, Bay- 
hylle chased a dismounted warrior 
and drove an arrow into him. The 
point of the arrow protruded from the 
man's chest. The Indian, still full of 
fight, pulled the arrow through his 
own body and put it on his bow and 
shot it back at Bayhylle. Then the 
wounded man turned, ran a few more 
steps and fell dead. 

Big Spotted Horse. He was six feet 
two. Unusual for a Pawnee warrior, 
he was left handed. When Big Spotted 
Horse was 16, he killed an enemy 
warrior wearing a coat of Spanish 
armor. Mounted, the armored warrior 
chased the young Pawnee. On horse- 
back, a right-handed bowman can only 
shoot from the left side of his pony 
when being pursued. Now, in hot 
pursuit, the man in armor closed to 
what he thought was the Pawnee's 
blind side. But the Pawnee being 
left-handed, whirled and sent an ar- 
row into the man's eye, killing him. 
From that day Big Spotted Horse 
became one of the most noted war- 
riors of the Pawnees, 

Roam Chief. I heard the old ones 
of the tribe speak of him. And I read 
of Roam Chief in history journals. 
He was seven feet tall. And all 
warrior. 

Big Hawk Chief. It was said that 
he was near seven feet tall. Not only 
was he a fine warrior, but he was 
the tribe's greatest runner. After the 
Campaign of 1876-77, and while at 
Sidney Barracks, Nebraska, the big 
Pawnee exhibited his prowess as a 
runner. He was timed with a stop 
watch by Captain Luther North and 
other white soldiers. Big Hawk Chief 


ran a mile in 3.58 minutes. The Army 
surgeon examined him afterward and 
stated that the Pawnee was the most 
perfect physical specimen he had ever 
seen. Running a mile in 3.58 minutes 
was proof enough; though it was not 
realized then that his time for the 
mile was fantastic. Years later, on 
May 6, 1954, Roger Bannister of 
Great Britain was heralded as the 
first man ever to run a mile in less 
than four minutes. Called a world's 
record, Bannister's time was 3.59.4 
minutes. 

Ruling His Sun. Near Trenton, 
Nebraska, is a granite monument. It 
was erected by Congress in 1930 com- 
memorating the last battle between 
Indian Nations, the Pawnee and the 
Sioux. Of Minnesota granite, it stands 
35 feet high and weighs 91 tons. On 
the shaft looking westward is a bas- 
relief of John Grass, a Sioux Chief. 
Facing east to the Pawnee Nation is 
the face of Ruling His Sun. It was at 
this site in 1873 that 1,500 Sioux 
swarmed 700 Pawnees who were on 
a buffalo hunt. Of the 700, 350 were 
men, the rest were women and chil- 
dren, Ruling His Sun was one of the 
350 Pawnee men who faced 1,500 
Sioux. Ruling His Sun lost his wife 
and two children there in a canyon 
now called “Massacre Canyon,” 

As a warrior and Pawnee Scout, 
Ruling His Sun had seen his tribe 
struggle against great odds. The lines 
etched in his face told of it. Ruling 
His Sun was bom in 1829. He died 
in 1928. 

Mad Bear. He epitomized the war- 
rior courage of the Pawnee Scouts. 
Recorded on the U.S. Army's list of 
those who have won the THE CON- 
GRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR 
is: Mad Bear, Sergeant, Pawnee 

Smuts, United States Army . . , date 
of issue: 24 August, 1869. 

The Pawnees now decorate their 
warrior's graves on Memorial Day 
and extend them honors on Veterans’ 
Day. It is a moving experience to 
walk through the Pawnee Indian 
cemeteries on Memorial Day. A few 
feet from Grandpa Echo Hawk’s grave 
are two Government issued head- 
stones, which read: Tah-kah Number 
One and Tah-kah Number Two . , . 
North's Pawnee Scouts , . . Indian 
Wars. On their graves are tiny Ameri- 
can flags snapping in the breeze. 
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OUR LANDMARK HOMES 



BY JIM REED 


At last count there were nearly one million homes in Oklahoma, They 
come in all sizes and descriptions. 

Among them are many that hold special significance. Each was once the 
home of a prominent Oklahoman, a person who left his or her mark on the 
state. Each has been carefully preserved or restored to reflect the accomplish- 
ments of its owner and the spirit of its day. 

From the southern splendor of Magnolia Mansion in 44 Little Dixie" to 
the simple prairie elegance of the Seay home in Kingfisher, Oklahoma's historic 
homes illumine our past and foreshadow our future. 

Many of these landmark homes have been recently restored and each is 
open to the public, either on a regular basis or by appointment A tour of any 
will be time well spent, a visit both educational and enjoyable. 


OKLAHOMA HERITAGE CEN- 
TER, 201 N.W, 14th Street, Okla- 
homa City. 

The present home of the Oklahoma 
Heritage Association was once the 
residence of Robert A, Hefner, oil- 
man, State Supreme Court justice 
and mayor of Oklahoma City from 
1939 to 1946. 

The Hefner family lived in this 
elegant mansion from 1927 until 1970, 
bringing to it a wealth of furniture 
and art from around the world. 

Two glass cornucopias grace the 
center table of the Meissen room. 
They seem appropriate theme-setters 
for the home, which is itself an out- 
pouring of artistic styles and achieve- 
ments. 

Superb examples of English bone 
china, Louis XIV, XV and XVI furni- 


ture, Persian rugs, antique tapestries, 
Sheffield silver and hand-carved Ger- 
man and Italian furniture are on 
display. 

The elaborately carved walnut suite 
in the master bedroom was made in 
Germany over 130 years ago and ex- 
hibited at the Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1893. 

Outstanding paintings and sculp- 
tures, mostly by nineteenth -century 
European artists, are displayed 
throughout the house. 

Judge Hefner’s large collections of 
bells and canes are encased on the 
second floor. 

The third floor contains the Okla- 
homa Hall of Fame galleries with 
their portraits, busts and photos of 
Oklahoma Hall of Fame inductees. 

The Oklahoma Heritage Center and 
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its beautiful gardens are open to the 
public from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.* Monday 
through Saturday and from 1 — 5 p.m. 
on Sundays and holidays. Admission 
is $1.50 for adults and $1,00 for chil- 
dren under 12. 

MAGNOLIA MANSION, 701 S.E. 
Adams Street, Idabe! (see page 13). 

White pillars and crystal chande- 
liers await the visitor to Magnolia 
Mansion, the southern colonial home 
of Tom and Betty Bagwell. 

Built in 1910 by Federal Judge 
L, A. Spaulding, the home was pur- 
chased by the Bagwells* six years 
ago, restored and opened to the pub- 
lie as a bicentennial project last year. 

The fragrance of magnolia blos- 
soms fills an interior of white wood- 
work, dark stained cabinets and stair 
rails* beveled windows, hardwood 
floors, French doors and Colonial 
sampler ceilings. 

Magnolia mansion is filled with 
antiques, including period furniture, 
glassware, china, and pottery. There 
is an interesting collection of North- 
wood Carnival Glass, so named be- 
cause its iridescent sheen made it a 
favored carnival prize over 70 years 
ago. Extensive collections of Rose- 
ville pottery and Fostoria Glass Crys- 
tal are also on display. 

The spacious grounds of the man- 
sion, trimmed with oak and pecan 


trees, form a natural playground for 
squirrels and birds. 

Magnolia mansion is open by ap- 
pointment only and may be visited 
by calling Tom or Betty Bagwell at 
(405) 286-3200. Admission charge 

is $1.00. 

THE OVERHGLSER MANSION* 
405 N.W. 15, Oklahoma City. 

When Oklahoma was little more 
than a dream, Victorian culture was 
flourishing in England. The handful 
of Americans who could afford man- 
sions often looked to Britain for 
models. Result: the Overholser home 
in Oklahoma City. 

Built in 1903 by Henry Overholser, 
an early -day contractor and civic 
leader, the mansion is now operated 
by the Oklahoma Historical Society 
and the Oklahoma Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. It 
is open to the public by appointment. 

When Overholser built his Victor- 
ian mansion, it stood in an open field 
at a time when few people thought 
Oklahoma City would develop to the 
northwest. But Overholser was a man 
of vision. His efforts brought Okla- 
homa City the territory’s first water 
works, the State Fair and. eventually, 
the state capital. 

The Overholser mansion is elabor- 
ately furnished with carved teak wood 
tables and desks, oriental vases* mu- 
sic boxes that play Strauss waltzes 
and art from the four corners of the 
world. Examples of the finest eight- 
eenth and nineteenth century furni- 
ture abound. 

The European mood is reflected in 
the unusual opaque glass and brass 
chandleliers, beveled glass windows, 
and fireplace of white marble and 
ivory. The canvassed, hand -pa in ted 
walls and ceilings form a perfect back- 
drop for the Overholsers 1 antique 
furniture and decorative items of 
porcelain, ivory and jade, making it 
a little wonder that this house was 
one of Oklahoma City’s first centers 
of social activity. 

Arrangements to visit the Over- 
holser mansion may be made by call- 
ing (405) 525-7897. Admission is 

$1.50. 


Joan Hitt ChmokeeCmet has Mi 
Creek Kings and Cherokee Chiefs rr 
her ancestry Her Indian name i 
Chea se-Quah (Hertford} Born i 
Muskogee, her home and studio are a 
old Fon Davis of the Confederac 
horn of the family since the 1800 
She has won 233 awards ter but 
traditional and nontraditiona! painting 
Her paintings hang in the pmaner 
collections of museums government 
colleges and universities and mpmat 
collections, both in the United State 
and afood 
Presented here ai 
OUR PATHS WILL BE ONE (f acini 
The Cherokee Wedding Cetemt 
according to ancient tradition In pi 
Columbian 15th century America tt 
Cherokee bridegroom gave his brie 
venison, thus pledging to be a got 
hunter The bride gave him eats t 
corn, so pledging to teruf lwr fields ar, 
pmpare the food She has taken it 
wood he brought prepared a fire a\ 
is cooking the venison, which cmfirn 
the montage The bride s eider froth* 
wears clothes presented to him by tl 
groom and holds a consecrated pray* 
stick Bride and groom wear common 
white feather robes . Then mothe 
watch from the distance . taking < 
actual part in the ceremm 
The painting is a part of the permane 
collection of the Cherokee nmec 
This handsome new museum, recem 
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THE SEAY MANSION, 605 Zell- 
ers Avenue, Kingfisher. 

Back in 1892, Guthrie was the capi- 
tal of Oklahoma Territory. A perma- 
nent site had not been chosen but 
Abraham J, Seay felt that Kingfisher 
stood the best chance. So, Seay built 
his house there, an imposing, three- 
story structure with an unusual tower 
protruding from its northeast corner. 

Kingfisher never became the capi- 
tal but Seay fared better. He was 
appointed Territorial Governor later 
that year. 

The Seay mansion, recently re- 
stored to its 1892 appearance con- 
tains many of Governor Seay’s posses- 
sions in addition to period furnishings 
obtained from various benefactors. 

Interior features include seven fire- 
places, original oak paneling and a 
large ballroom. 

The library, located on the first 
floor of the tower, features many of 
the governor’s books and private 
papers. 

The Seay mansion receives visitors 
Monday-Saturday from 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
and from 1-5 p.m. on Sundays. Ad- 
mission is free. 



THE FRANK PHILLIPS HOME, 
1 107 S. Cherokee, Bartlesville, 

In 1903, Frank Phillips left a New 
England banking career to seek his 
fortune out west. Six years later, he 
was putting the finishing touches on 
his one-and -a- quarter million dollar 
home in Bartlesville. 

This imposing, 26 room house re- 
mains one of the most historically 
significant in the state. It was here, 
among the imported woods, marbles 
and silken wall coverings, that Frank 
Phillips directed the destiny of one 
of the nation’s corporate giants — the 



Phillips Petroleum Company. 

The first floor includes a large 
library, music room, sun room, main 
dining room, kitchen and service area. 

Upstairs, are five spacious bed- 
rooms, the most lavish of which be- 
longed to Mrs. Phillips. Her bath- 
room alone contains 25 mirrors, as 
well as golden faucets and pink mar- 
ble fixtures. 

The third floor ballroom played 
host to some of the nation’s most 
distinguished persons, including Okla- 
homans Will Rogers and Wiley Post. 

The Frank Phillips Home has been 
run by the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety since 1973* It may be visited 
free Tuesday- Friday from 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. and on Saturday and Sunday 
from 2-5 p.m. It is closed on Mondays. 

THOMAS-FOREMAN HOME, 
1419 W. Oklahoma Street, Muskogee. 

Two of Oklahoma’s most distin- 
guished historians, Dr. Grant Fore- 
man and his wife Carolyn lived in 
this white frame house. Their home 
was built by Mrs. Foreman’s father, 
John Robert Thomas, an Illinois con- 
gressman who moved to Oklahoma 
territory in 1892 following his ap- 
pointment as Federal Judge. 

In 1899, Grant Foreman was em- 
ployed by the Dawes Commission and 
moved to Muskogee where he met 
Carolyn and Judge Thomas. 

Foreman’s interest in Indian his- 
tory led to a life of scholarship and 
publication. The first of his 15 books 
“Pioneer Days in the Early South- 
west” was published in 1926. Caro- 
lyn’s first book, “Oklahoma Imprints ” 
was published ten years later. 

Both authors contributed much to 
historical scholarship in Oklahoma 



opened, is part oi the Cheroke 
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National Hall ol Fame and th 
outdoor theatre where the Trail of Teal 
Drama is presented June 18 -Aiiq A 
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and their home reflects their intel- 
lectual life-style. Many bookcases, 
some filled with rare books, line the 
walls of the Thomas- Foreman home. 

Furniture and mementos from 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Mexico are 
evidence of the Foreman’s extensive 
travels. 

The gardens surrounding the house 
have long been a sanctuary for many 
species of birds. 

The Thomas-Fo reman Home is 
maintained by the Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Society and is open free of charge 
between 9 a.m, and 5 p.m., Tuesday- 
Friday; 2-5 p.m. Saturday and Sun- 
day and is closed on Mondays and 
holidays. 

THE MURRELL HOME, three 
miles south of Tahfequah on U.S. 82 
and one mile east on the Morrell 
Road. 

During the 1830s the Cherokee peo- 
ple were uprooted from their Georgia 
homes and forced to migrate over a 
thousand miles to then unsettled 
Oklahoma. Upon arrival in the new 
land, the Cherokees set about rebuild- 
ing their nation. The Murrell Home, 
constructed in 1844, is one of the few 
remaining examples of the revival of 
their pre-Civil War culture. 

Interestingly enough, the Murrell 
Home was built, not by an Indian 
but by a white man, George Murrell, 
a southern plantation owner who mar- 
ried into the tribe. His wife, Minerva 
Ross, was a niece of Cherokee chief 
John Ross. 

Building materials for the two- story 
white frame house were shipped by 
river boat from New Orleans. 

George Murrell ran his estate in 
much the same manner as his plan- 
tations in Virginia and Louisiana. 




The fields were worked by slaves 
until the Civil War. 

The house served as a meeting 
place for tribal members and was the 
scene of many important social events. 
It has been completely restored and 
embellished with antique furnishings 
of the period. The smoke house and 
spring house have also been restored. 

A natural trail, specifically designed 
for use by the handicapped, has been 
added by the Oklahoma Tourism and 
Recreation Department, 

The Murrell Home is open free of 
charge. Summer hours are 9 a,m.- 
7 p.m. Monday -Saturday and from 
1-7 p.m. on Sunday. 

T.B. FERGUSON HOME, 519 N. 
Weigel, Wa tonga, Oklahoma. 

This white frame house was home 
to T. B. Ferguson, Oklahoma’s sixth 
territorial governor. Its restoration 
began in the late 1960s and was 
completed in 1971. 

The Ferguson home was built in 
1901, the year T. B. Ferguson was 
appointed Territorial Governor. The 
interior has been completely redecor- 
ated and refurnished in styles of 
that day, 

T. B. Ferguson arrived in Wa tonga 
in 1892. He established the town’s 
first newspaper and served as post- 
master before being appointed Terri- 
torial Governor by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Visitors to the Ferguson home will 
find two added attractions: the 1893 
Watonga city jail and an 1870 U.S. 
Cavalry log cabin remount station, 
both fully restored. 

There is no admission charge. Sum- 
mer hours are 9 a.im-7 p.m. Monday 
through Saturday, and 1-7 p.m. on 
Sunday. 
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MURRAY- LINDSAY MANSION 
at Erin Springs, two miles south of 
Lindsay* Oklahoma on S.H. 76. 

Frank Murray was an Irish immi- 
grant. He married into the Choctaw 
nation and began farming in Indian 
Territory shortly after the Civil War. 

Before Murray's death in 1892, his 
ranch extended to include more than 
20,000 acres. During peak years, he 
raised 26,000 cattle and 40,000 bush’ 
els of com. 

Work on the Murray mansion, a 
fwo-story sandstone structure with 
pillars and balconies, was begun in 
1879, making it one of the oldest, 
homes in the state. Some of the down- 
stairs walls are 18 inches thick and 
made of solid rock. 

The Murray mansion has been re- 
stored to its 1907 appearance. The 
interior contains turn-of-the-century 
furniture, stoves, lamps, butter churns 
and the incidentals of ranch life. 

From the outside, this stately man- 
sion remains the dominant landmark 
it was when constructed nearly 100 
years ago. 

The Murray mansion is open from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday -Friday and 
from 1-5 p.m. Saturday and Sunday. 
It is closed Mondays and holidays. 
Admission is free. 



PETER CONSER HOME, located 
4 miles south of Heavener on U.S, 
59, 3^ miles west from Hodgens on 
country road. 

In the piney forests of what was 
once Choctaw territory, on the edge 
of the Ouachita National Forest, 
stands a white, Dshaped house. It is 
flanked on each side by tall stone 
chimneys, rugged reminders of the 
man who called it home. 


Built in 1894, this practical and 
unpretentious structure belonged to 
Peter Conser, a man of perseverance 
who overcame an early life of im- 
mense hardship to become a success- 
ful merchant and leader in the Choc- 
taw nation. 

But it was Conser's exploits as 
captain of the Choctaw Lighthorse 
that earned for him his lasting repu- 
tation. The Lighthorsemen were the 
Choctaw nation's police force. In pre- 
statehood days, they rode the length 
and breadth of the Choctaw lands, 
dueling adverse weather, outlaws and 
even an occasional U.S. Marshal, the 
federal government having also 
claimed jurisdiction in Indian Terri- 
tory. 

Conser's home was acquired by the 
Oklahoma Historical Society ten 
years ago and has been restored to 
its 1907 appearance. Some original 
furnishings as well as many period 
pieces, including an old ice box and 
stove, have been obtained. The Choc- 
taw leader's original desk and many 
of his personal papers and important 
documents are on display. 

The bam where Peter Conser kept 
his horses, considered among the fast- 
est. in the territory, has also been 
restored. 

Conser died in 1934 at the age of 
87 and is buried in the family ceme- 
tery next to his home. 

Visitors may tour the Conser Home, 
free of charge, from 9 a.m. -5 p.m. 
Tuesday-Friday, and from 1-5 p.m. 
Saturday and Sunday. It is closed on 
Mondays. 



THREE SPRINGS 

Honey Springs 

The Civil War Battle of Honey Springs 
was fought here. General Douglas 
Cooper's Confederate Cherokees ano 
Creeks, with two units ot Texas 
Cavalry and one of Rangers were 
attacked here on July 17. 1863. by 
General James Blunt s Union forces 
Negro infantrymen. Indian Home Guards 
the 6th Kansas Cavalry, and the 3rc. 
Wisconsin Cavalry After lour hours 
of bitter fighting the Confederate 
force retreated grudgingly, down thf 
Texas Road, leaving 200 dead ant 
wounded among the smoking rums o 
their warehouse! 

Color photo by Paul E Letetm 
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While we have limited our major presentation in this issue to landmark mansions 
open to the public, either regularly or by appointment, there are many other historic 
homes in Oklahoma which must be listed. Some of them are equally, or more interest- 
ing, and equally or more magnificent, than those discussed in the previous pages. Some 
we have pictured in other issues of Oklahoma Today. We will reproduce photos of more 
of them in future issues. If you know of other historic Oklahoma homes, especially those 
that welcome visitors, please let us know. 


ARDMORE — Replica of the 700 Ranch 
house, G St. at Lake Murray Drive. Open 
only on request. 

ARNETT — Old time log cabin, near the city 
courthouse, now used by Boy Scouts. 
Open only on request. 

BEAVER MUSEUM — partially housed in a 
pioneer adobe home, earlier a trading 
post, the first building in Beaver. On East 
Main Street, open weekdays 1 1 a.m. — 5 
p.m., Sunday 2-5 p.m., closed Saturday. 

CLEO SPRINGS — Original homesteader’s 
sod house, on highway 8 north of Cleo 
Springs. Open Tuesday through 
Thursday 9 a.m. — 5 p.m., Sunday 2-5 
p.m. Closed Monday. (See Oklahoma 
Today , Winter ’69-70) 

ELK CITY — Old Town Museum. Mansion 
built in 1902. On highway 66 at Pioneer 
Road, open Tuesday through Saturday 10 
a.m. - 5 p.m., Sunday 2-5 p.m., closed 
Monday (see page 15). 

FORT GIBSON — Judge Garrett’s House of 
History, near Fort Gibson stockade, open 
daily iO a.m. - 5 p.m. 

FT. SILL — General Phil Sheridan’s home, 
fronting the old Parade Ground, is the 
home of Fort Sill’s Commanding Officer. 
Not open to public. An historic marker 
has been installed on the front lawn (see 
Oklahoma Today, Summer 74. 

GUTHRIE — Many of the historic homes in 
our state’s first capital city, the Heilman 
House, the homes of Judge Dale, 
Territorial Gov. Cassius M. Barns, and 
others, are open during an annual 
one-day open house held each spring, 
usually in May. 

HAWORTH — the home, built in 1867, of 
Henry Harris, a prominent Choctaw 
leader, is open daily. 

INDIANOLA — Old Choate House, 2nd and 
Walnut, a double log cabin built in 1867, 
is open only by appointment. 

LAWTON — Mattie Beal House, built in 
1907 and once the social center of 
Lawton, is now being restored. Latest 
information indicates it will be open for 
viewing early in 1978. 

OKLAHOMA CITY — the famed Frank 
Butram Mansion has now become the 
Oklahoma Museum of Art, open Tuesday 
- Saturday 10 a.m. - 5 p.m., Sunday 1 - 
5 p.m. 


OOLOGAH — Will Rogers Ranch House 
Birthplace, relocated in Will Rogers 
State Park due to the building of Lake 
Oologah, is open daily 9 a.m. - 5 p.m. (See 
Oklahoma Today, Winter 73-74) 

PAWNEE — Pawnee Bill’s home, built on 
Blue Hawk Peak in 1908, isopen Tuesday 
and Sunday 1 - 5 p.m., Wednesday - 
Saturday 9 a.m. - 7 p.m. (while on 
Daylight Savings Time). (See Oklahoma 
Today , Autumn ’64) 

PONCA CITY — Marland Mansion, 901 
Monument Road, open Tuesday through 
Saturday 9-11 a.m., 1-4 p.m., Sunday 1-4 
p.m. (See Oklahoma Today Spring 77) 

Ponca City Cultural Center and Indian 
Museum housed in the former residence 
of E.W T . Marland at 1000 E. Grand. Open 
Monday and Wednesday - Saturday 10 
a.m. - 5 p.m., Sunday and Holidays 
1-5 p.m. 

POTEAU — Kerr Museum, housed in the 
magnificent home of U.S. Senator Kerr, 
open daily 1-5 p.m., closed Thanksgiving. 
Christmas, New Year’s Day. and 
Saturday-Sunday December through 
March. (See Oklahoma Today 
Autumn ’69) 

SALLISAW — Eleven miles east on highway 
101 Sequoyah’s humble cabin home has 
been preserved, a shrine to one of the 
world s greatest intellects. Open Tuesday 
through Friday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., Saturday 
and Sunday 2-5 p.m. (See Oklahoma 
Today, Autumn '67 and Winter ’60-’61) 

SHAWNEE — The house at 618 N. Park was 
built to be the governor’s mansion, when 
Shawnee enthusiasts were sure Shawnee 
would become Oklahoma’s capital. It is a 
private home, not open to the public. 

SWINK — The home of Choctaw chief 
Thomas LeFlore is called ’’the oldest 
standing residence in Oklahoma.” Open 
Tuesday-Friday 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Saturday and Sunday 1-5 p.m. 

TULSA — Waite Phillips’ fabulous home is 
now' the Philbrook Art Center. 2727 S. 
Rockford, open Tuesday through 
Saturday 10a.m. -5p.m., Sunday 1-5 p.m. 
(See Oklahoma Today, May-June ’56) 

YALE — The modest home in which the 
all-time greatest world athlete, Jim 
Thorpe, lived from 1917-23, at 706 E. 
Boston, has been restored and is open 
Tuesday-Friday 9 a.m. -5 p.m., Saturday 
and Sunday 2-5 p.m. (See Oklahoma 
Today, Winter 73-74) 
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By Gary bntz In a certain 

summer light, the hills rising 
around Heavener hold a sheer 
liquid blue beauty. Mornings 
•begrudgingly surrender a mystical 
shroud of pale haze, and the cock’s 
crow, lonesome cattle sounds and 
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running streams accentuate the 
silence instead of splitting it* 

This is a country that still knows 
wood smoke cooking fires. It is a 
land of the deer and deep forests; 
with the abrupt upward thrust of the 
Ouachita Mountains. It is a land 
of legends, and of mystery. 

Hock carvings in a shaded glen 
near Hcavener tell of Viking visitors 
long before Columbus set his 
historic imagination to sail. Dark 
Choctaw eyes still reflect the legend 
of the sacred mountain that 
summoned them into this region. 

French traders knew' the area and, 
with Indian allies, claimed it. They 
left names — Poteau — San Bois— 
and their blood heritage. 

In such a land it would seem 
appropriate that the summer earth 
might he crossed by shadows other 
than the customary drifting cloud, 
or the wings of the buzzard and 
the hawk. 

From the dawn of time man has 
memorized the sight of birds in Flight 
and, in his mind, sought to emulate 
them. Powered flight, still in the 
first century of its infancy, gave the 
air to man, but did not release him 
to the unique freedom and solitude 
of soaring, alone and unrestricted, 
on the currents of the wind. 

Even the supersonic flight of jet 
travel has not dampened man's zeal 
to become closer kin to the birds. 
Then technology made possible 
new designs of solitary, gliding flight, 
and a new sport has been born. 

It is called hang gliding. 

Finally humans are able to ride the 
wind currents, much like the eagle 
they have so long admired. As gliding 
techniques have been mastered, 
fliers have sought new and better 
areas in which to test their skills. 

It should come as no surprise then, 


that several years ago, farmers and 
ranchers in the Heavener area 
answered a strange request from 
visitors equipped with apparatus as 
foreign as the Viking ships had been 
to the Indians. Both blue and 
brown eyes, representative of 
Oklahoma's diverse cultures, saw the 
visitors climb to the long ridge 
abreast of Heavener, run toward 
the crest of the summit, then give 
themselves to the wind. 

They saw the shadow of mankind 
intermingle with that of the hawk. 

Hang gliders found that the 
cleared farmland below the ridge gave 
birth to great thermal currents that 
carried them in excess of a mile 
into the sky. News of the area's 
potential spread, and its central 
geographic location made Heavener 
hang gliding grow even more popular. 

This year, hang gliding participants 
from throughout the nation will 
become familiar with the quiet 
beauty of the Ouachitas. National 
competition July 18-31 will find the 
world's finest free-soarers lined up 
with their colorful gear overlooking 
the quiet community, ready to 
pit their accumulated skill against 
currents swirling up into lofty 
banks of cloud. 

It is a challenging — and dangerous 
— sport, calling for courage and 
knowledge of an environment long 
considered forever alien to man. Yet 
the majesty of flight calls thousands, 
and the best will gather at Heavener 
to test the thermals, to soar to 
an altitude rarely seen by man in 
unconfined freedom. 

From his vantage point, each 
contestant will finally have that 
“eye of the eagle." His strength will 
be that of the wind, and he will fulfill 
a longing finally liberated, after 
ten-thousand years of dreaming. 
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In January, Gloria Langdon, Tonk- 
awa, was nominated Oklahoma Moth- 
er of the Year. She won the honor 
in February. The award was presented 
to her in a ceremony at the State 
Capitol on April 14. The next day 
she received news of the arrival of 
her first grandchild. 

On May 6th, in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City, she received the top na- 
tional honor, 1977 AMERICAN 
MOTHER OF THE YEAR. 

Mrs. Langdon says, “It was almost 
like the Academy Awards. When my 
name was read I was ushered to the 
speaker's platform and presented a 
dozen American Beauty roses. Flash 
bulbs were flashing, TV cameras roll- 
ing, and people were clapping. I 
couldn't believe itl 

“Then I was ushered to the press 
room. A frightening place! Questions 
popped and pictures flashed. A wo- 
man from the New York Times asked 
me the same questions she'd asked 
Mrs. Ford: 'How do you feel about 
the ERA?’ 

“Tm for it,’ I replied. 

“ ‘How would you feel if your son 
or daughter smoked marijuana or had 
a premarital relationship?' 

“'Terribly disappointed/ I an- 
swered. 

“ *Do you prefer to be called a 
newspaperwoman or a housewife?' 

“I was at a loss. ‘When I was a 
housewife, I liked to be called a 
housewife/ I said. ‘Now that I work 
fulltime at the newspaper office, I 
like to be called a newspaperwoman.' " 

Gloria Langdon's activities in Tonk- 
awa have been many. She's been Cub 
Scout Den Mother, Camp Fire Lead- 
er, Methodist Youth Fellowship spon- 
sor, Band Parents officer, Future 
Homemakers of America chapter par- 
ent, Secretary of the Tonkawa Demo- 
crats, on the Board of Directors of 
the Tonkawa Chamber of Commerce, 
Sunday School teacher, and a substi- 
tute public school teacher. 

“But my family is my joy," she 
says. “We’ve had wonderful years and 
are very close-knit. I wouldn't trade 
any life for the life I've had, even 
though we've had some heartache and 
tragedy in our lives. We have learned 
that God never closes one door that 
He doesn't open another." 

Her son Jim, 26, graduated from 



O. U. with a degree in journalism and 
is advertising representative of The 
Norman T^nseript. Her daughter Jo 
Nelle, 26, (Jim's twin) is the wife of 
Capt Martin S. Shearer, Fairchild 
Air Force Base, Spokane, Washing- 
ton (where granddaughter Stephanie 
Ann lives). Daughter Judy, 22, at- 
tends Q,C,U.; Janet, 18, will enter 
O.S.U. this autumn; and Jennifer, 15, 
will be a sophomore at Tonkawa High 


year, speaking in behalf of the 
American Mothers Committee, 
Inc., whose purpose is to preserve 
and strengthen the moral and 
spiritual values of the American 
home. 

She credits many. Mrs. Ted 
(Maxine) Tautfest urged her 
nomination for the title, and the 
Tonkawa American Legion Auxili- 
ary sponsored her. Gloria grew up 
in Henryetta, where her mother 
still lives. Her father, Ted Berry, 
is deceased. “As a child, my life 
was so filled with Jove that my 
dream was to marry a man as 
kind as my father, to be a mother 
as gentle as my own mother and 
have a big family." Her dream came 
true, 

“I feel that God has a special plan 
for me in being selected for this 
honor/' says Gloria Langdon, “and 1 
know He will guide me as T serve this 
year as National American Mother.” 


School. 

Gloria's husband is Francis Lang- 
don, father of these five and publisher 
of The Tonkawa News, where Gloria 
writes a weekly column “Letter from 
Home" and handles the news side of 
the paper. She will be traveling this 
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INDIAN SAYINGS 


We have many sayings, 

so do white men, 

but some of theirs 

are hard for us to understand . 

They tell us, for instance, 

" Neither a borrower nor a lender be 
If / am hungry , 

I think that God means for me to eat 
and so I accept the bread that is 
offered to me. 

If I see that you are hot and thirsty, 
I give you a cool drink. 

Or if you come to me to ask for 
money 

to buy things for your children 
and I have it, 

I press it in your hand. 

God does not intend that you 
should leave 

my house without receiving what 
you need. 

How can we act any other way? 

Of what dare we be sure 
* this is yours, this is mine'? 

Can we say that of the sun or 
the rain 

or of time or of each other? 

All that we have, all that we are 
is borrowed, 

even life is lent — even love . 

The poem above is from Katharine 
Privett's book of poetry The Poet- 
People . In it you will find several 
poems that have been nu hi shed, il- 
lustrated by Brummett Echohawk, in 
Oklahoma Today, and many new 
poems. Katharine Privett is a mag- 
nificent user of words. Some of her 
finest works have been preserved in 
this book, which you mav order by 
sending $3.00 to Box 370, Pawnee, 
Okla. 74058. 


NEW BOOKS 

ADVENTURES IN WESTERN 
ART by Dean Krakel, The Lowell 
Press, Kansas City, $11,95. A real 
adventure story. Dean's courage, and 
willingness to take incredible risks 
made the National Cowboy Hall of 
Fame's Western Art collection one 
of the world’s greatest, in record time. 


BACKPACKING & OUTDOOR 
GUIDE by Richard Dunlop, Rand 
McNally & Co,, Chicago, $5,95, In- 
dispensable for the beginner, new 
skills for the experienced, plus details 
on every major trail in the U,S.A. 
and Canada. 


CONTEMPORARY SOUTHERN 
PLAINS INDIAN METALWORK, 
intro, by Rosemary Ellison, Southern 
Plains Indian Museum and Crafts 
Center, Anadarko, $5.50. Entirely dif- 
ferent from “squash blossom” Navajo 
and Pueblo silverwork. Gorgeous. 


CRAZY WOMEN IN THE RAF- 
TERS by Paul Patterson, University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, $8.95. 
You'll love and enjoy everything Paul 
writes, except what he says about 
Altus, 


FODOES INDIAN AMERICA by 
Jamake Highwater, David McKay 
Company, Inc., New York, $10.95. 
Wise are those who undertake to be- 
come Indian; here is a place to start. 


FODOR’S OLD WEST, edited by 
Eugene Fodor and Robert C, Fisher, 
David McKay Company, Inc., New 
York, $9.95. Travel guide especially 
prepared for those who want to see 
the Old Wild West , Oklahoma in- 
cluded. 


GREAT RAILROAD PAINTINGS, 
edited by Robert Goldsborough, Pea- 
cock Press/ Bantam Book, $6.95. 
Forty-three of them. In full cotor. If 
you're a railroad buff, you'll love it! 


IDEAS PLUS DOLLARS: RE- 
SEARCH METHODOLOGY AND 
FUNDING, by Harold Zallen and 
Eugenia M. Zallen, Academic World, 
Inc., Norman, $15.75. Detailed advice 
on how to develop your idea, and seek 
funds to realize it. 


INDIAN DANCES OF NORTH 
AMERICA by Reginald and Gladys 
Laubin, University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, $25.00, Splendid and 
thorough coverage by this husband- 
wife team who have devoted their 
professional life to Native American 
culture. 


LETTERS OF A SELF-MADE DIP- 
LOMAT TO HIS PRESIDENT by 
Will Rogers, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity Press, Stillwater, $7.95. This 
volume completes the re-publication 
of Series 1 {ETHER AND ME. 
THERE'S NOT A BATHING SUIT 
IN RUSSIA, THE ILLITERATE 
DIGEST, THE COWBOY PHILOS- 
OPHER ON THE PEACE CON 
FERENCE, and THE COWBOY 
PHILOSOPHER ON PROHIBI- 
TION). 


THE 

RAWHIDE 

YEARS 

A Kit Ittf il CoHlnrn sai Ih* Cftflli Ceim I rj 

Glenn R.Vernam 


GREAT RAILROi 


SONG FROM THE EARTH: 
AMERICAN INDIAN PAINTING 
by Jamake High water, New York 
Graphic Society, Boston, Mass, 
$19.95. This is, incredibly, the first 
major book published on the most 
important of all American art forms. 


THE ZAPOTECS by Joseph W 
Whitecotton, University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, $14.95. Mysterious 
Monte Alban is examined in detail 
for the anthropological historian. 


SPORTS AND GAMES, by Harold 
Keith, University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, $9.95. Rules, techniques, 
training procedures, events, and his- 
tory of our 16 most popular major 
U.S. sports. 


TUMBLEWEED TEACHER by 
May Isbell Davis, The Haymaker 
Press, Inc, Enid, Hardback $8.50, 
Paper $4.50. We never met a more 
courageous lady, and it all comes 
through in this, her autobiography. 


THE RAWHIDE YEARS by Glenn 
R, Vemam, Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Garden City, New York, $7.95. As 
those years really were, by this self- 
educated philosopher, historian, and 
true oldtime cowboy. 


OUR ENERGY FUTURE by Kash, 
Devine, Freim, Gilliland, Rycroft, 
Wilbanks, University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, $5.95, Thorough and 
informative, on the most crucial sub- 
ject of our time. 


U, S. OPEN IN TULSA 
Beautiful* elegant, challenging, 
Southern Hills Country Club, Tulsa, 
hosted the P. G. A. J s U, S. Open June 
13-19. Oklahoma has now hosted vir- 
tually every major U. S. G. A, and 
P. G. A. tournament, some of them 
more than once. Golf is a year around 
sport in Oklahoma with an average 
of less than twelve days per year on 
which no round of golf is played on 
our courses. For our major coverage 
of this fact, plus detailed descrip- 
tions of the state courses on which 
these tournaments have been played 
see Oklahoma Today Winter "63- '64. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF TULSA by 
Guy William Logsdon, University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, $7,75. From 
a Muskogee mission school for girls, 
then Henry Kendall College, Tulsa, 
to its prestigious present. Dr. Logs- 
don has recorded all for posterity. 


PAPA JACK: COWMAN FROM 
THE WICHITAS by Paul McClung, 
University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, $9.95. Down to earth. How 
ranching really was for this rough 
and ready Oklahoman. 


PIONEER SADDLE MYSTERY by 
Dorothy Kayser French, Lantern 
Press, Inc., Mt. Vernon, N.Y., $5.58. 
A gripping yam for the 10-14 age 
group, by this popular Bartlesville 
author. 


Son}* from the Earth 

Vmerk an Indian IMiniinj* 
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RED YESTERDAYS by Glenn Shir- 
ley, Nortex Press, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, $8.95. Potpourri Oklahomana; 
includes Black Beaver, Alexander 
Posey, Bill Pickett, Jose Barrara, 
Billy McGinty, Kate Bernard, Bud 
Ledbetter, Cannonball Green, and 
others. 
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The latest monument in the con- 
tinuing efforts of the Oklahoma Petro- 
leum Council and the State Historical 
Society to document the fascination 
of oilrush Soonerland has been erect- 
ed on the grounds of the Historical 
Society in Oklahoma City, The por- 
tion of the monument not visible in 
our photo says, “Oklahoma’s rise to 
prominence as a leading producer of 
oil, natural gas, and refined products 
can be attributed in great measure to 
the determination and happy spirit 
of its pioneers in the industry. These 
were the wildcatters, the roughnecks, 
drillers, pipeliners, the operators of 
primitive processing plants, and those 
who provided the risk capital As the 


industry evolved, these oil pioneers 
were joined by innovators, geologists, 
engineers, scientists, and manage- 
ment people. Through successes and 
frequent failures there developed the 
sciences, the techniques, processes 
and conservation approaches that 
earned for Oklahoma the title ‘the 
state that oil built/ These devlop- 
ments showed the way to economic 
benefits for all of Oklahoma and in- 
fluenced technological progress in our 
nation and the world. As result of 
these pioneering efforts, Oklahoma 
was ranked as fourth largest crude 
oil producing state and was third in 
natural gas production in 1976, the 
Bicentennial Year of our nation. 
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THANK YOU 

Oklahoma Today expresses thanks 
to Beverly Baum and her Tribal Arts 
Gallery for helping us find Joan Hill's 
The Indian Family , in this issue, and 
the Ranee Hood- Gary Lantz exposi- 
tion on Comanche Medicine Art in 
our winter issue. 

SYLVIA McNAIR 

The lady who will head Rand- 
McNally's new centralized Travel 
Research Center is Oklahoma Today's 
longtime friend and fellow member 
of the Society of American Travel 
Writers, Sylvia McNair, She will, 
among other things, supervise the 
publication of the eminent and thor- 
ough Mobil Travel Guides. We've al- 
ways thought they were wonderful, 
and they're bound to get even better 
under Sylvia McNair's guidance. She 
is our current President of the Cen- 
tral States Chapter of the S. A. T. W, 

MID-AMERICA 

CHAMPIONSHIPS 

In Tae Kwon-Do, Kung Fu, and 
Karate were held this spring at Tul- 
sa's Civic Center. D, W. Kang, of 
Tulsa's championship Karate team, 
was tournament director. Special 
guests included General Choi, Hong- 
Hi, President of the International 
Tae Kwon-Do Federation, Jong Soo 
Park, Secty.-Gen'i of the Federation 
and former Heavyweight Champion 
of Korea, and Jung Tae Park, world's 
highest jump kicker. The tournament, 
jointly sponsored by radio station 
KAKC, Tulsa, hosted both national 
and international competitors. 



10 YEARS AGO IN 
OKLAHOMA TODAY 

We opened with seven pictures of 
lovely, photogenic Miss America, 
Jayne Jay roe, of Laverne. Fort Sill, 
just then designated a National His- 
toric Site, followed. Then George Gur- 
ley’s lovely photo, and spooky narra- 
tive, The Haunted Pool. 

The Pawnee Pow Wow f which in- 
vites you to visit every July 4th, and 
Anadarko's American Indian Exposi- 
tion (Aug. 15-20 this year), came 
next with colorful photos of each. 
Maggie Culver Fry wrote about The 
Lynn Higgs Memorial , Dorothy Kay- 
ser French about our state's Church 
Camps. 

Fred Grove's The Wild Ones took 
our readers to the rodeo stock ranches 
of Jim Shoulders near Henry etta and 
Jiggs Beutler near Elk City. The 
Tulsa World's Phil Dessauer told us 
about Water Safety . Our frameable 
full page color scenics included VoL 
canic Cave , Cimarron County; Tor- 
rents in Summer, Arbuckle Moun- 
tains; and a Wichita Mountain Cattle 
Herd. Max Eggleston wrote and pic- 
tured for us the little known Lake 
Texoma Islands, and Jerry Sullivan 
told of The Ringling Railroad , 

You can obtain a copy of this col- 
lectors' Anniversary Issue by sending 
$2.00 to Oklahoma Today, Will Rog- 
ers Mem. Bldg., Oklahoma City 73105. 
The issue contains Frances S chi ima- 


ger's clever Fable of the Fortitudin - 
ous Frog: 

Have you heard of the long , 
misguided jump 

Of the frog who was surprised 
to learn 

He had landed not in a hollow 
stump , 

But in an old brown wooden churn? 

He struggled and strangled and 
rose and sank 

In the deep thick clabber it 
contained; 

He lost composure, his mind went 
blank 

But as it happened, both were 
regained 

And he knew at once for a 
certainty 

He was not one of a shameful ilk 

Resigned to perish ignobly 

And drown in a vessel of 
curdled milk! 

So kicking he churned for himself 
a pad 

Of firm gold butter ; perhaps a 
pound , 

On which he rested until he had 

The wit to leap to the solid ground . 
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I have a son who is so smart he 
knows which came first. (It was the 
egg, not the chicken, and a dinosaur’s 
egg at that.) 

But if he’s so smart why can’t he 
solve the problem of how to get 42 
chickens out of the coop and into 
the pot? 

The answer to that one is that ever 
since he went to college and started 
going around with a Uni vac 1108, he 
quit listening to his mother. 

This son’s ability to solve problems 
with a computer may have helped him 
raise 42 boisterously happy chickens, 
but it looks as though we are going 
to raise them indefinitely because he 
just can’t kill them. 

One day they will burst out of the 
coop and stalk majestically about the 
acreage, growing and growing. We 
will have to build a skyscraper chick- 
en house for these chickens. We will 
swallow hard, watch the giant chick- 


ens bumping bluejays out of the trees 
and say, “There are too many com- 
puters in the world. All of our fine 
young men have lost the art of chick- 
en killing. They can read out, but 
they can’t red out.” 

Our only help has been a coyote 
who did a partial clearing out, bless 
his little fat tummy and his slavering 
chops. He ate twenty of the chicks 
while they were still small enough 
to cluck under our ankles. Unaided, 
we have been able to reduce our 



chicken population by one. 

That was a bloody day of massacre 
that could have been avoided if only 
a certain son had listened to his 
mother. I didn’t want to raise any- 
thing to kill. But no! My son is also 
hooked on a magazine called The 
Good Earth News. 

“No news is good news” is what I 
always say, but he doesn’t listen. 
There is very little a person can do 
with another person who reads The 
Good Earth News. They are stubborn. 
Last year he should have learned his 
lesson when he planted potatoes a La 
The Good Earth News. This is done 
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by throwing seed potatoes on the 
good earth, scattering hay, then wa- 
tering. Voila! Planting season is over, 
Ha, ha! So is the hope of growing any 
potatoes. Everything rotted. I, whom 
he thinks doesn’t know the difference 
between a punch card and a punch 
in the mouth, told him, “Next year, 
don't plant them fancy under the hay. 
Plant them regular/' 

We overcame the potato problem, 
but the chicken problem still has to 
be faced. At last my son dragged the 
picnic table onto the patio and 
scrubbed up his operating theater. 
Arranging a stump and an ax nearby, 
he dipped into the coop and came up 
with a random chicken. To my relief, 
it was not Raymond, one of my 
favorites. 

I wanted to stand by his side and 
egg him on, so to speak, but I was 
afraid my little girl would get upset, 
so I shooed her inside. She instantly 
leapt to a window where she could 
press her blood-thirsty little nose to 
watch, I gave up and joined her, 
noticing right away that the butcher 
wasn’t looking too well. The green 
spreading around his gills was clearly 
obvious. 

I knew it was going to be sad, 
Romeo and Juliet was never so sad! 
Gently, my son pressed the chicken’s 
feathery head on the stump and 
raised the ax. The chicken wiggled. 
He lowered the ax, took a deep 
breath, and adjusted the chicken 
again. 

It seemed as if a blanket of total 
quiet had dropped over the land. The 
chicken was extremely still Again, my 
son raised the ax, and this time the 
chicken angled trustingly backwards, 
looking up at the fine fellow who’d 
been bringing food all these months. 
The ax stalled midair. 

He lowered the ax and wiped the 
sweat off his palm. Again he gently 
pressed the chicken's neck on the 


stump, and I knew that this was 
going to be it. The chicken was 
motionless, pathetically trusting, a 
proverbial lamb come to the slaugh- 
ter. I saw my son raise his eyes to 
the heavens. Perhaps as Abraham 
had been stopped from killing Issac, 
the chicken would be spared. But no. 
Apparently Providence was willing. 

Down came the ax. 

“Mommie!” my little girl screamed 
in exaltation as the chicken’s head 
dropped like a bloody stone. 

I don’t want to tell what happened 
next. Ever bounce a golf ball on 
cement? 

The executioner turned away. He 
sat at the edge of the patio, garbage 
can green from ear to ear. I got the 
aspirin while my daughter, dancing 
at the window, got an extra sparkle 
in her eye. Surely the Kentucky 
Colonel never went through all this. 

“Bloody chicken!” yelled one of 
two boys just off the school bus. “Did 
it run around with its head cut off?” 

“Yeth, it did,” my little girl said 
primly. 

Exuberant now, my son dropped 
the chicken with a whoop and a splash 
in a kettle of boiling water. My daugh- 
ter rushed outdoors to help him pull 
out its feathers. Inasmuch as these 
two once had a duel with twin gaso- 
line powered chain saws, I wasn't 
surprised. My little girl gathered 
feathers, eyes all aglow. Petting and 
cooing" poor little chi clue” she showed 
them to the rest of the chickens. 

At last it was my turn, I refriger- 
ated the chicken. Just so it wouldn’t 
remind anyone of Raymond, I de- 
cided against fried chicken. The next 
day I boiled it until tender, gaining 
encouragement with every prick of 
the fork, I diced the meat, returning 
it with peas and onions and carrots 
to the deliciously thick and yellow 
cream sauce made with the broth. I 
topped it with a pie crust made from 


scratch. This would be a chicken pot 
pie fit for the princely people who 
had done her in. I closed the oven 
door with a smack of housewifely 
satisfaction. My little girl hovered 
around like the witch in Hansel and 
Gretel. 

It was me who first noticed the 
strange smell as the chicken pot pie 
baked. I bit the edge of my lip, and 
worried. 

My family got home very hungry 
that night. The locusts who ate the 
Egyptians weren’t so hungry. I put 
the first dish before the computer 
king, and what do you know? That 
garbage can green look again! 

“Smells funny,” he whispered. 

“I know, but don’t tell the others,” 
I whispered back. 

One by one, they left their places. 
Only my daughter picked at the 
chicken. 

“Yuck,” she said. 

Later, I learned that if you don't 
get the gall bladder out whole, it’s 
very bad. 

Perhaps, someday, we will try 
again. But only when a certain little 
three -year-old girl, programmed to 
enjoy killing chickens, gets bigger 
than the ax. We will change her name 
to Lizzie Borden and let her have 
at it. 
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THE 
ITALIAN 
FESTIVAL 

by 

Bernadette Pruitt 

Bon jorno , per authorita data a me, 
de la commatita del questo festa, lio 
sono multo condendo a crono tua el 
re da questa festa Italianol 


Crisp Italian rattled over the loud- 
speakers as a dozen red, white and 
green flags flapped in the September 
breeze, 

Pete and Rose Rosso, children of 
Italian immigrants, were about to be- 
come re and regina (king and queen) 
of the Sixth Annual Italian Festival* 

To Me A1 ester and Krebs area resi- 
dents, the Rossos represent an Italian 
heritage which is shared by thousands 
of relatives and descendants of the 
immigrants who came to southeastern 
Oklahoma between 1875 and 1920. 

The crowning ceremony was remi- 
niscent of fathers and grandfathers 
who spoke broken English; of coal- 
blackened miners who faced danger 
and disease in damp mine shafts; of 
homemade beer, company houses and 
early -day religious festivals. 

Despite years of assimilation into 
the culture of Oklahoma, Italians and 
their descendants haven't lost their 
love for galas. 

Yearly, they honor their heritage 
with this Italian festival and an 
accompanying arts and crafts show 
which draw thousands* 

They share homemade spaghetti 
and meatballs, sausage, accord ian mu- 
sic, Italian games and grape stomp- 
ing with Oklahomans from across the 
state. 

Begun in 1971, the festival is part 
of a renewed interest Oklahomans 
are taking in their ethnic back- 
grounds, 

Italian Catholics at Krebs recently 


revived the Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel Festival, a religious celebra- 
tion with roots in 19th 
century Italy. 

The celebration, 
along with a Colum- 
bus Day extravaganza, 
were highlights in the 
lives of Italian mining 
families in the early years 
of this century, and the last quarter 
of the past one. 

It was the opening of the first 
major coal mining operation near 
McAlester in 1873 which set the stage 
for the arrival of the first Italian 
immigrants* 

Vein after vein of coal was discov- 
ered, then came the railroads as a 
means to transport it. All that was 
lacking was manpower. 

Desperately needing laborers, com- 
pany agents went to other coal fields 
in the United States to lure miners 
to Oklahoma. In 1873, the first work- 
ers, Americans, English, Irish, Scots, 
and Welshmen, arrived from Penn- 
sylvania. Accompanying them were a 
few Italians. 

The English-speaking miners found 
living in Indian Territory difficult. 
Their new settling place was under- 
developed and the nearest city was 
miles away. To complicate matters, 
they were falling into disfavor with 
mine operators because of their lean- 
ings toward the labor movement. 

Consequently, it was the Italians 
and other southern and eastern Euro- 
peans that mining companies began 
to seek. Some of the early immigrants 
were paid to visit their homelands 
and persuade their friends to return 
with them under contract to work in 
the mines of Oklahoma, 

The opening of mining opportuni- 
ties in the Indian Territory coincided 
with a period of unrest in Italy. Con- 
ditions were especially bleak in the 
late 19th century when a national 
depression was causing Italians to 
lose their farms. The turn of the 
20th century offered little relief. 
Southern Italians remained socially 
repressed, crime flourished, and peas- 
ants were hit by crop failures and 
falling prices. 

When the chance came to emigrate 
to the United States, the Italians 
poured out of their native land by the 
hundreds, filled with the hopes that 
their prayers would be answered in 


the new world, 

Italians began coming to Oklahoma 
in increasing numbers in 1875. By 
1910, there were more than 2,000 
foreign -born Italians in the four major 
coal producing counties of Latimer, 
Coal, Pittsburg, and Okmulgee. 

Pittsburg County, which includes 
Krebs and McAlester, claimed the 
most immigrants. Most of them set- 
tled in Krebs, making it the principal 
Italian colony in the state. 

Colorful customs and a zest for 
pageantry came with them. 

The men organized several groups, 
including the Christopher Columbus 
Mutual Aid Society which offered 
benefits to members and mining 
widows and orphans. The society had 
Us own band which played during 
festivals and mining strikes. Several 
former members of the band still live 
at Krebs and have kept their antique, 
Italian-made instruments* 

The Italians were frugal. As soon 
as the law allowed them to purchase 
property in the Indian Territory, 
they began to acquire their own 
homes. 

Their wages were the highest which 
could be made in the area. They ex* 
ceeded $6 a day. Their dreams had 
been realized. The United States was 
indeed a land of plenty. 

In 1925, the first of several well- 
known Italian restaurants began to 
crop up in Krebs. The restaurants, 
with their homemade sausage, spagh- 
etti, ravioli, and beer, are still 
thriving. 

The strong ethnic current in the 
area began to dissipate during the 
Great Depression when the mines 
began to close. Many Italians moved 
out of the area to seek employment 
elsewhere. 

Today, the Italians of Oklahoma 
are almost indistinguishable except by 
name and, in exceptional cases, by 
accent. 

For more than a century, their cus* 
toms have become meshed with those 
of their American counterparts to 
create a distinctive cultural blend. 

The Italian heritage has been of 
prime importance in the development 
of southeastern Oklahoma* From it 
has come the area's development dis- 
position and colorful history. 

{This year's Italian Festival will 
be held September 3-4 , in McAlester .) 
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